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Profile: Lynne Prendergast, 
The University Registrar 


by Bérengére Gaudet 


On June 1, 1996 Lynne Prendergast was appointed as the 
University Registrar, the first woman to occupy that function at 
Concordia and one of the few women registrars in large universities. 


The Incumbent 


Lynne Prendergast has been associated with Concordia for all her 
professional life. She started as a secretary in the Admissions Office 
in 1964 and over the last thirty years has held several positions in 
areas associated with the Registrar’s Office, including those of 
Associate Director of Admissions and Assistant Registrar. The 
combination of this extensive work experience with her academic 
background made her uniquely suited for the position of Registrar. 

The new Registrar holds three degrees from Concordia University: 
a B.Sc.(1975), a B.A., Honours, in English(1981) and an 
MBA(1989). She was the joint winner of the Royal Bank of Canada 
MBA Medal based on graduation standing from the MBA. From the 
sciences to humanities to management: a range of interests, a 
diversity of disciplines, a breadth of knowledge which Lynne feels 
contributes to the Registrar’s role because it gives her so much more 
to offer students. “The broader your educational base, the better your 
understanding of the many different interests the students want to 
pursue.” 

Also invaluable in the Registrar’s position are Lynne’s personal 
qualities: her dynamism, her proactive approach, the willingness to 
try out new ideas and to let other people try new initiatives. Lynne is 
both an intellectual and a pragmatist who likes to think in terms of 
things making sense. About a whole array of rules developed over the 
years by the Registrar’s Office, she says: “These rules have to be 


followed, not because they are the rules, but because they make sense, 


because they are reasonable and practical.” 


The Position 


The function of Registrar is one of the key positions in the 
University’s administration. The Registrar’s Office is the “point of 
entry,” the first contact that students and (continued on p. 8) 
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When “Light Work” 
Weighs Heavily 


(A New Study on Women and 
Occupational Health) 


A new study made public by 
the Centre pour l'étude des 
interactions biologiques entre la 
santé et l’environnement (CINBIOSE) 
of I’ Université du Québec 4 Montréal 
examines the existing occupational health 
regulations, laws, and preventative measures as 
they apply to women in the workplace. Entitled 
“Quand le travail ‘léger’ pése lourd,” 
(When ‘Light’ Work Weighs Heavily), the study 
brings into question the perception that the so 
called ‘light’ work, usually synonymous with 
‘women’s work,’ carries negligible health risks. 

While figures confirm that greater numbers of 
women have entered the work force in recent 
years, studies also reveal that the majority remain 
concentrated in low-paying, subordinate 
positions. In addition, the employment ghettos in 
which women are likely to find themselves, rarely 
offer opportunities for advancement, grant little or 
no autonomy, and limit employee control over 
decisions made affecting their work lives and 
performance. For women with families who 
remain the primary caregiver, the inflexible work 
schedules of many organizations pose difficult 
restrictions around which the women must try to 
arrange their double, and doubly complicated, 
lives. The overall powerlessness experienced by 
many persons in these occupational groups has 
been identified as one of the major causes of 
depression and anxiety. Moreover, as many of the 
positions secured by women also tend to be either 
part-time or temporary, feelings of powerlessness 
are exacerbated by anxieties over job insecurity 
and financial precariousness. (continued on p.4) 
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Betwees the Lines is published three times a year 
by the Office on the Status of Women at 
Concordia University, in Montréal, Québec, and 
is distributed to the University community free of 
charge. 


Members of the Concordia community working 
on gender issues have often expressed the need for 
a university-wide newsletter on the status of 
women. The Office on the Status of Women is 
responding to this need with Between the Lines 
The goal is to stimulate dialogue and the 
exchange of information between all groups of 
women at Concordia, reflecting the diversity of 
our views and interests. Whether you represent 
one voice or many, this is your vehicle: use it to 
network, to debate, to tell each other about your 
projects and research, or to build alliances. 


Women students, staff and faculty members are 
encouraged to contribute letters, articles or news 
items, and to tell us what you would like to see 
in ints, 
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Concordia University 


Talk Back is the section where Between the ines prints 
your views and opinions. Letters should be no more 
than 500 words, signed, and include a phone number. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. 


Asking Different Questions: 
Women and Science 
(A Film Review) 


“T see a scientist as a citizen with a tool box and one of the 
sadnesses is that people in many ways over-rate the toolbox and 
under-rate the skills of citizenship.’”So says Ursula Franklin, physicist 
and crystallographer, one of the women profiled in Asking Different 
Questions: Women and Science, a new documentary co-produced by 
Artemis films and the National Film Board of Canada. Written and 
directed by two Montrealers, Erna Buffie and Gwynne Basen, the film 
features four accomplished women scientists. Each has examined her life 
as a scientist in an effort to understand why science so often fails to 
serve the interests of society. Ironically, it was their experience of 
marginalization within the mostly masculine world of science that 
encouraged these women to “ask different questions,” to argue 
passionately for an engaged science, centered in the needs of the 
community, rather than simply responding to market forces. 


This 52 minute film makes a wonderful classroom tool, and will be 
of interest to both instructors and students. There is a move afoot to 
hold a Concordia screening in the near future. The film can also be 
purchased for $26.95 from the NFB (call 1-800-267-7710). 

** Sally Spilhaus 


Resource Guide 
For Women 


The 1996-97 Concordia University Resource 
Guide for Women provides information on 
the different services available to women on 
campus. If you are a woman student, staff or 
faculty member, and you need help or just 
want to know what services are available, 
you’ll find valuable information in this 
guide. Call 848-4841 for more information 
or to obtain a copy. 


Women in Canadian History 


Students interested in the history of Canadian women from the 17th 
to the 20th centuries can still enrol in History 305/4 (M & W 13:15- 
14:30 SGW). Professor Diana Pedersen is prepared to waive the 
history prerequisite for interested non-history majors. Please call 
Professor Pedersen at 848-2419 (S-LB 603). 
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Changing Women, Changing History 


by Diana Pedersen, Department of History 


‘ \ J ith Women’s History Month once again upon us, it 

seems appropriate to note that it is now some two 
and a half decades since Canadian women’s history was 
launched as a respectable field of academic enquiry. Much 
has changed in the interim and the Canadian Committee 
on Women’s History is now one of the largest and most 
vibrant sub-groups of the Canadian 
Historical Association. Its vitality 
derives in large measure from the close 
connection of women’s history to 
contemporary feminism, which has 
profoundly influenced the questions that 
women’s historians have brought to bear 
on the study of the past. 


From the outset, feminist historians 
challenged standard accounts of 
Canadian history which focussed on the 
actions of elite white male politicians, 
soldiers, and business leaders, while 
relegating women to the role of passive 
bystanders. In the 1970s, documenting 
women’s historical oppression as well 
as their active role in the shaping of 
Canadian history was not an idle 
intellectual exercise but was undertaken 
in the context of contemporary attempts 
by both liberal and socialist feminists to 
address the inequities faced by Canadian 
women. Indeed, some of the earliest scholarly surveys of 
Canadian women’s history were produced as background 
reports for the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


ais 


Reflecting the concerns of feminists in the 1970s, the first 
cohort of women’s historians sought to demonstrate the 
importance of women’s work throughout Canadian history, 
while investigating the origins of the wage gap, 
occupational gender segregation and women’s marginal 
status within the labour movement. Historians of education 
documented the feminization of the teaching profession, the 
struggle of women to gain access to higher education, and 
the promotion of a conservative ideal of femininity in the 
schooling of girls. The male domination of Canadian 
politics, widespread discrimination against women in civil 
and criminal law, and sexism in religious institutions and 
the health care system all attracted the notice of feminist 
historians. No topic, however, received more attention than 
feminism itself, as historians sought both inspiration and 
lessons from the study of women’s movements in the past. 


While interest in these topics has continued unabated, the 
shifting priorities of Canadian feminism in the 1980s and 
1990s have prompted historians to move in new 


eeete 
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Professor Pedersen is the author of 
Changing Women, Changing History: 
A Bibliography of the History of : “ 
Women in Canada, 2nd edition, which | 0n Canadian women’s history, the 
has just been published by Carleton 
University Press. 


directions. Extensive campaigns for the reform of 
family law have stimulated a large literature on the 
history of marriage, divorce and custody law in 
Canada. Feminist historians examining public policy 
are revealing the extent to which constructions of 
femininity and gender have been deeply embedded in 
state policy. Contemporary 
discussions of sex crimes and 
violence against women have 
inspired scholars to seek a historical 
perspective on these issues in the 
records of court cases involving 
seduction, rape, prostitution, wife 
assault and murder. New studies of 
the history of sexuality, women’s 
sport history, and the history of 
women, science and technology also 
reflect feminist preoccupations in the 
1980s. 


While the strong socialist 
sympathies of feminist labour - 
historians ensured that working- 
class women were never 
marginalized in the early scholarship 


vast majority of studies focussed on 
white heterosexual women. Perhaps 
the most dramatic development of 
the past decade has been a new emphasis on the 
diversity of Canadian women’s pasts, occurring in 
response to feminist challenges from lesbians, First 
Nations women, and women of colour, and to the 
changing composition of the historical profession 
itself. A growing interest in gender history is also 
inspiring new feminist scholarship on the history of 
masculinity, requiring that men, as well as women, 
be recognized as having socially constructed gender 
identities which change over time. 


Recently published survey textbooks demonstrate that 
the grand narratives of Canadian history have 
undergone some modification, at least to the extent 
that women can no longer be ignored, and growing 
numbers of scholars of both sexes and in many fields 
now routinely employ gender as an analytical tool. 
With its deeply ingrained tradition of “objectivity,” 
the discipline of history has proven more resistant to 
change than was anticipated by the first cohort of 
Canadian women’s historians, but the influence of 
feminist perspectives has nonetheless extended far 
beyond the field of women’s history. + 

For more information, contact Professor Pedersen 
at 848-2419. 
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(continued from page 1) 
Traditionally, “women’s work” is 
delimited by a number of 
professions, each of which 
presents a source of potential 
health problems. Salespersons 
(the second highest occupation performed by Québec 
women), supermarket cashiers and bank tellers can develop 
musculoskeletal disabilities incurred by prolonged periods of 
standing. Clerical staff and factory workers are at risk of 
suffering musculoskeletal problems caused by engaging in 
continuous, repetitive actions. Teachers, early childhood 
educators, and nurses are particularly vulnerable to infectious 
diseases whereas cleaners and hair stylists can become ill, 
even fatally so, from prolonged exposure to dangerous 
chemicals. 

The UQAM study notes that while the majority of women 
must divide their time between work which is remunerated 
and work which is not (childrearing, domestic 
responsibilities), men are in a position to devote four times 
more hours to paid work. The UQAM study suggests, 
therefore, that given the historical preponderance of men in 
the work place, current laws and regulations dealing with the 
prevention of work-related injuries, such as those covered by 
the Québec Act Respecting Occupational Health and Safety, 
or compensation for injuries sustained on the job, as 
provided for in the Act Respecting Industrial Accidents and 
Occupational Diseases, were designed primarily with men in 
mind. For example, the Act Respecting Occupational Health 
and Safety which was put into effect in 1978, divides 
employment definitions into six categories. The law, 
however, and all of its regulations only apply in full to the 
first two categories which regroup a majority of professions 
traditionally held by men. It is noteworthy that 85% of 
women workers in the Province are regrouped under the last 
two categories (IV and V). The data upon which priority 
was given in the application of the law was based on the 
scientific literature available at the time, little of which 
concerned itself with women’s occupational issues. In 
addition, as schedule 1 of the Act Respecting Industrial 
Accidents and Occupational Diseases makes no mention of 
the illnesses associated with those jobs held predominantly 
by women, risks to women’s health in the workplace remain 
both underestimated and undercompensated. 

The government report entitled Enquéte Santé-Québec 
states that while women may indeed live longer than men, 
they also spend 33% more of their lives incapacitated by 
disabilities or illness. This government document also 
demonstrates that women are 1.8 times more likely to suffer 
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When “Light Work” Weighs Heavily... 


from mental illnesses or from musculoskeletal injuries 
ranging from carpal tunnel syndrome to bursitis, 
disabilities which can be not only extremely painful 
but oftentimes chronic. Nevertheless, the recognition 
that certain disabilities sustained by women are directly 
related to the work they do remains slow to come by. 
In consequence, the difficulties experienced by women 
in attempting to secure compensation can often result 
in claims being abandoned by the wayside. 

At present, the Commission de la santé du travail du 
Québec (CSST) administers the Workers’ 
Compensation Programme and is financed by employer 
contributions. A certain number of occupational health 
and safety injuries and illnesses are compensated for by 
the CSST; others are underwritten by the Public Health 
System or by the workers themselves. As the CSST is 
also responsible for implementing preventative 
measures, recognizing(and compensating) illnesses 
linked to specific work situations would lead to putting 
effort into finding ways of preventing those same 
illnesses. The cause and effect relation between a fall 
suffered on a construction site and a broken leg is more 
obvious than is the slow build up of incapacitating 
lesions brought about by continuous, repetitive 
movements. It is likewise difficult to prove that a 
combination of intangible factors such as inflexible 
time schedules, work and family 
conflicts, job and financial 
insecurities, few or no 
opportunities for advancement, 
systemic discrimination, and 
instances of harassment may 
have a direct bearing upon the 
onset of a mental illness. In 
other words, compensation is 
easier to obtain for injuries 
sustained as a result of an 
accident than it is for 
disabilities, physiological or 
psychological, that are acquired over time as a result of 
specific working conditions. Given the still 
conservative lines drawn between the work that men 
do in which the injuries suffered are more likely to 
produce an immediate impact, and the work that women 
do in which health problems may take years to surface, 
men are invariably more successful not only in having 
preventative measures implemented but in receiving 
compensation when those preventative measures fail. 
(continued on p. 5) 
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Among the recommendations made by the UQAM study is the 
need to revise the breakdown of job categories as currently Nicole Saltiel Appointed Director 


outlined in the Act Respecting Industrial ° 
Accidents and Occupational Diseases, and of Equity Programmes 


to regroup them according to work 
performed rather than according to type of 
industry (i.e. forestry, mining, agriculture). 
Other recommendations would be to 


This announcement from the Office of the Secretary- 
General: 


I am pleased to announce the appointment of Ms. 


analyse the number of work absences Nicole Saltiel as the new Director of Equity 

reported in various sectors; this would Programmes, effective October Ist. For the past one 
prove more reliable in recognizing the year and a half, Ms. Saltiel was the University Advisor 
types of problems affecting women than on the Status of Women. Pursuant to the 


the current reliance upon accidental injuries administrative reorganization which was approved by 
as principle indicator. “ ML the Board of Governors on 15 May 1996, the Office of 
the Status of Women and the Employment Equity 
Office are now combined into a new unit, called “The 
Office for Equity Programmes.” 


The study Quand le travail ‘léger’ 
pése lourd is available for consultation in the Office of Equity 


FPOeeamee: Because the issues pertaining to both the status of 


women and employment equity are closely related, it 
was a logical solution to combine the two positions 
under a single incumbent. The problems related to the 


Environmental Health & Safety at Concordia promotion and advancement of women in the 

At Concordia, prevention of occupational injuries and University will continue to be given a high priority. 
illnesses, protective reassignment for pregnant and breast-feeding However, in the context of the Office’s new mandate, 
women, and compensation claims to the CSST are coordinated Ms. Saltiel will also address other issues of concern as 
by the Environmental Health and Safety Office. E.H. & S. also they relate to the inequities affecting other 


investigates workplace accidents and incidents, and works with disadvantaged groups. 


Departments on re-integration into the workplace following 
work-related illness and injury. Reporting accidents and incidents 
is extremely important, not only to document the event in the 
workplace should it be necessary to file a claim to the CSST, 


The raison d’étre of Employment Equity is to 
advocate and implement measures aimed at correcting 
historical inequities affecting four “designated groups”: 
i.e. aboriginal peoples, women, visible minorities, and 


but also to initiate investigation to correct unsafe conditions, to disabled persons. Under the Federal Contractors’ 
establish cause, and avoid similar occurrences. Programme, to which Concordia has adhered, the 

The E.H. & S. Office has a resource room, where information University is committed to achieving these goals, in 
is available on a broad range of health and safety topics relevant the same way as it has always been committed towards 
to the activities on a University campus. The Office is also equity. It is worth noting that there are both men and 
connected to a number of health and safety data bases, including women in the other three designated groups, and that 


women belonging to any of these categories (aboriginal, 
visible minority, or disabled) are therefore twice as 
disadvantaged. A lot has to be done to address their 
needs; this will be an important component of the 


the Canadian Centre for Occupational Health. In response to 
concerns regarding office ergonomics, E.H.& S. offers 
workshops on office hazards and ergonomics, and will visit 
Departments on request to audit conditions and make Director’s mission. Employment equity should, 


recommendations. therefore, be seen in a broader context, and this 
Although not required by regulation, Concordia has had a somewhat different approach is reflected in the name of 
Central Advisory Health and Safety Committee since 1982, with the new unit. 


representation from the various employee groups, University 
management, and graduate and undergraduate students, which As of October Ist, 1996, the Director of Equity 
addresses health and safety issues. This Committee meets Programmes reports to the Secretary-General. 

monthly during the academic year, and advises the Vice-Rector 
Services. The Committee has a sub-committee on Air Quality, 
which coordinates investigation and resolution of air quality located in Room K-103, 2150 Bishop Street. Ms. 


problems. Saltiel tinue to b hed at 848-4866, or at 
The E.H. & S. Office recently relocated to GM-1100, Visit SALTIEL@VAXO. iat. tan Paar 


our new location or contact us at 4877 if you have questions or Bérengére Gaudet 
concerns. Mary Baldwin, Acting Director, E.H.& S. 


The Office for Equity Programmes will operate out of 
the premises of the Office on the Status of Women, 
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The Women and Research Series Continues 


Virginia Nixon 
Lecturer 
Liberal Arts College 


For my Ph.D. (Art History Ph.D. Special Individualized Program) I am 
researching late medieval German depictions of Saint Anne with her 
daughter Mary and grandson Jesus. Around 1480, the cult of Saint Anne 
in Germany underwent rapid and widespread expansion. I wanted to 
understand why this had happened and | wanted to find out how late 
medieval Germans perceived and used the paintings and sculptures 
depicting her. Other scholars had shown that Anne’s cult had been 
heavily promoted by German and Netherlandish Humanists, that this 
promotion was oriented toward the middle classes, and that it presented 
Saint Anne as a model for socially and sexually restrained female 
behaviour. My research uncovers an important reason the promotion was 
so successful: the literature written to promote Saint Anne implied that 
she had power to help the worshipper attain salvation, not merely 
intercessory power like other saints, but direct power achieved through 
her flesh and blood connection with the Redeemer and his mother. The 
new lives of Saint Anne encouraged anxiety over salvation at the same 
time that they presented Anne as a remedy for it. I also argue that late 
medieval German artworks depicting Saint Anne use body positioning 
and gaze directions to associate Anne (and Mary) with Christ’s sacrifice, 
in effect making Anne part of the salvation process. By contrast, later 
works show Saint Anne not as a source of salvation, but as its recipient. 
The artworks also register changing models of family life and women’s 
roles. Fifteenth-century images suggest an aristocratic model that 
emphasizes the separate, powerful female line, whereas sixteenth-century 
works begin to integrate men and women into early modern middle class 
domestic scenes. I also argue that the concern over female behaviour 
expressed in the Saint Anne literature was part of a broader clerical unease 
in the face of growing independence in lay piety. My analysis of the 
salvational factor in Saint Anne’s cult, “Die Heilige Anna und die 
Erlésungsangst im Spétmittelalter,” appears in the book Herrscher, 


Helden, Heilige, St. Gallen, 1996. 


Gail Guthrie Valaskakis 
Dean, Faculty of Arts and Science 
Professor, Communication Studies 


Our Women and Research 
Series continues from our 
Spring issue, where we 
featured Concordia women 
and their areas of research. 


Contribute an article on your 
own area of research and let 
Concordia know what you're 
doing! Send your submission 
to Between the Lines at K-103. 
Articles should be about 300- 
500 words in length. 


Valaskakis researches and teaches in the fields of development communications, cross-cultural communication and 
cultural studies. She has done considerable research on the role and usefulness of new communications technologies in 
developing areas, particularly in relation to the social and cultural change of Aboriginal peoples. Her work has involved 
research in the Canadian Arctic since 1971, including evaluation of the Department of Secretary of State Native 
Communications Programme (1971); the Taqramiut Nipingat Hermes interactive satellite project (1977); the Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada Anik B interactive satellite project (178-81); the Northern Native Broadcast Access Programme and 
Northern Communication Programme (1986); and two surveys of the Inuit Broadcasting Corporations (1984 and 1985). 

Her writings on issues of Aboriginal representation, experience, appropriation and ethnography are published in 
Cultural Studies (1988); Journal of Communications Inquiry (1989); Between Views (Walter Phillips Gallery, Banff 
1991); Relocating Cultural Studies: Developments in Theory and Practice (Routledge 1993); The Canadian Journal of 
Communication (1993); C Magazine: Contemporary Art Quarterly (1993); Fuse Magazine (1993); Ariel: Review of 
International English Literature, and a book co-authored with Marilyn Burgess entitled Indian Princesses and 


Cowgirls: Stereotypes of the Frontier (Oboro 1995). 
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Padma Rao Sahib 
Assistant Professor 
‘Economics 


Childbirth is one of the factors that results in the labour force 
participation of women being interrupted. The purpose of one aspect of 
my research is to determine the effect of indicators of labour demand on 
how long women stay out of the labour force after leaving because of 
childbirth. This is one way of measuring the sensitivity of women’s 
labour force decisions to the economic environment they face. Among 
the factors that are believed to influence this time outside the labour 
force are not only personal characteristics but also economic factors. 
Two examples of such economic factors are the unemployment rate and 
the job vacancy rate. These factors are indicators of the demand for 
labour by businesses and firms. 

There have been studies in the past that investigate the effect of the 
unemployment rate on transitions in and out of unemployment. These 
studies use data on employed workers and active job seekers. However, 
there have not been studies thus far that look at the impact of demand 
indicators on the transition to work of women who have left the labour 
force because of childbirth. Some of the work on the labour force 
participation of women has concentrated on analyzing the determinants 
of the time women spend in and out of the labour force from the labour 
supply point of view. These studies concentrate on how family 
characteristics and women’s earnings affect their decision to enter and 
exit the labour force but omit variables that measure the demand for the 
labour. 

To achieve my objective, I study data collected in the 1984 Canadian 
Fertility Survey (CFS) to which I link data on unemployment rates and 
job vacancy rates from other sources. The Canadian Fertility Survey was 
conducted in April and May of 1984. Women who were between the 
ages of 18 and 50 by January 1984 and were residents of Canada were 
eligible to be interviewed. The survey resulted in a random sample of 
5315 women. It contains detailed pregnancy, birth, marriage, education 
and work histories. 

From the questions on births and the questions on employment and 
unemployment in the CFS, I can identify whether a woman withdrew 
from the labour market after a childbirth. I then use a statistical model 
called a duration model to analyze the effect of the unemployment rate 
and the job vacancy rate on the amount of time women spend outside 
the labour force due to childbirth. First, the duration model is 
appropriate for studying this issue because unlike the regression model 
in which explanatory variables are fixed over time, duration models can 
handle explanatory variables that change over time. In treating the 
unemployment rate and the vacancy rate as explanatory variables, it is 
sensible to allow them to change over time and see how their changes 
affect the transition back into the labour force. Second, the duration 
model can accommodate both completed spells outside the labour force 
and spells that are still ongoing at the date of the survey. This is unlike 
regression models that only allow for spells that are completed. I use 
unemployment rates and job vacancy rates specific to age and education 
group rather than aggregate unemployment rates to have a better measure 
of demand conditions in the economy. 

In preliminary results, I find that women who leave the labour force 
for reasons related to childbirth tend to re-enter the labour force when 
unemployment rates are low. However, the unemployment rate has a 
negligible effect on the decision of an employed woman to leave the 
labour force upon childbirth. 


The Comcordin University 
Directory of 
Faculty Women 
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Why a Directory of Faculty Women? 


The Directory is meant to be a 
resource which highlights and 
celebrates the achievements of women 
scholars within the Concordia 
community, and specifically, is useful 
as a source of information on their 
research interests, teaching areas 
and activities. Part-time and full-time 
women faculty are included, as well as 
professional librarians and researchers 
who are not faculty members. 


Women graduate students seeking a 
mentor or simply looking for advice 
may find this Directory useful; 
colleagues can find out who’s doing 
what within the community. The 
Directory is also a great resource for 
external organizations and agencies. 


You can obtain your copy of 
the 1996-97 
by calling the Office for Equity 
Programmes at 848-4841. 
va) 
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Profile: Lynne Prendergast (Continued from page 1) 
potential students have with the University, and this first 
contact must be a positive one. Accordingly, the Registrar’s 
Office pays special attention to the way in which services are 
delivered. Lynne believes the Office is doing a good job 
when its services are so smooth and unobtrusive that 
students simply take them for granted. 


‘The 1994 Reorganization 


Lynne Prendergast played a key role in the administrative 
reorganization of the Registrar’s Office which took place in 
1994. The Registrar at the time, Bruce Smart, and his team 
replaced the former functional division of operations with a 
new service structure which creatéd five teams, one for each 
Faculty and the School of Graduate Studies. Assistant 
Registrars were each made responsible for relations with a 
specific Faculty, allowing for a tailor-made response to each 
Faculty’s unique needs. The implementation of these changes 
is well underway, although the pace slowed when two 
retiring Assistant Registrars were not replaced because of 
budget cuts. Lynne and her team will continue to focus on 
the Service Teams, but will propose a permanent structure 
with reduced staff. 


Recruitment and Retention of Students 


Lynne’s particular area of academic research, enrollment 
management, led to her appointment in 1989 as Group 
Leader, Enrollment Statistics Work Group. In that capacity, 
Lynne initiated the annual production of two-year enrollment 
forecasts. The basic model which she developed-although she 
said modestly that it is not “entirely scientific”- factors in a 
number of elements called “soft factors” which are not 
quantified, such as trends elsewhere in Québec and Canada, 
responses to surveys, etc. These two-year forecasts are a 
useful tool for the administration, and they are being 
increasingly relied on. 

In light of the University’s difficult financial situation, a 
lot of emphasis has been put recently on improving the 
University’s student recruitment and retention efforts. The 
Enrollment Management Steering Committee, of which the 
Registrar is a member, will play a pivotal role in orienting 
the University’s efforts. Asked what she thought was her 
original contribution to the Committee’s work, Prendergast 
said she could help in clarifying terms and definitions, for 
example, with the concept of “retention.” 

Retention rates can have different meanings across 
Faculties and programmes. For example, a low retention rate 
in a given programme is not necessarily bad: the reason 
could be that this programme is very successful in graduating 
most or all of its students. Once we define more clearly 
what type of student we want to retain, our retention 
strategies will flow from there. Lynne says that this is a 
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crucial process for the University’s future. It is one of 
the key aspects of her mandate, namely to develop and 
standardize our approach to enrollment management. 


Projects for the Registrar’s Office 


What projects does Lynne have in mind for the 
development of the Registrar’s Office? In the short 
term, she said, she intends to emphasize a mentoring 
role for the individuals who are members of the five 
teams. She wants to develop and support 
“multifunctional flexibility,” so that in time, the same 
staff person will be able to provide any part of the 
service, from applications to admissions to registration 
to graduation. Lynne would also like to make the 
approach to service more personal, so that when a 
student has to contact the Registrar’s Office, she or he 
may think in terms of “someone to help me,” rather 
than “somewhere to go to get help.” 


The Love of Learning and Teaching 


Lynne Prendergast has a great love of teaching and 
learning, and she plans to continue doing both forever. 
She has not closed the door on undertaking new studies, 
and she finds “It’s amazing how much you learn by 
teaching a course.” Lynne has taught in Concordia’s 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration since 1989. 
She loves setting new challenges for herself and testing 
herself and believes that this is what education is all 
about. 

Perhaps it is not just a coincidence that Lynne’s 
dedication to lifetime learning is also what Concordia is 
all about. + 
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